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Abstract 

One of the productive approaches to the analysis of the phenomenon of frontier zones, 
and the South Caspian region in particular, could be the delimitation of local cultural ar¬ 
eas—not within administrative borders, but rather by frontier lines defined by such pa¬ 
rameters as linguistic and toponymic areas, characteristics of the people’s mentality, spe¬ 
cifics of local beliefs, etc. The southern and south-western shores of the Caspian Sea can be 
defined as a unique cultural landscape, a picturesque world “existing on the frontier lines”. 
On the marginal level—in folk beliefs, religious lore, etc.—the steadfast local substrate 
transformed Islam into shapes extraneous to the religious dogma. The South Caspian pop¬ 
ulation, despite the domination of traditional forms of Islam, has preserved multiple ele¬ 
ments dating back to the pre-Islamic cultural heritage. 

The article discusses some peculiarities of folk beliefs of the Talishis, one of the au¬ 
tochthonous peoples of the area. An essential part of the paper includes attempts of re¬ 
vealing the pre-Islamic background of some characters and phenomena, modified and re¬ 
interpreted by Muslim thinking or through folk etymologies. 
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Culture has no internal territory: it exists on the borders, 
and the borders are passing everywhere, through its each moment... 

Each cultural act exists on the frontier lines. 
This very fact makes each cultural act serious and significant... 

M. Baxtin ( 2003:282) 


General 

The cultural space of the South Caspian area as a contact zone has its own 
specifics. The most ancient relics of its substrate cultures, concealed un¬ 
der the subsequent layers, can be traced on this land everywhere even 
now (see, e.g. Arakelova/Omid 2006). Two different worlds—one brought 
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by the Aryan wave, and the other, that of the once neighbouring Hurro- 
Urartians, whose cultural influence spread far beyond its ethnic borders, 
had been melting here for centuries with the local basic element. This fu¬ 
sion, later covered with the veneer of Islamic ideology, gave birth to the 
unique cultural phenomenon, a picturesque world “on the frontiers”, 
connecting the South Caspian zone and Iranian plateau with the Cauca¬ 
sus. 

The peoples of this frontier zone bear simultaneously an archaic and 
syncretic world outlook, distinguished by its persistent adherence to the 
ancestors’ traditions (see, e.g., Inostrancev 1909:110-135). The combination 
of conservatism and syncretism—two seemingly contradicting trends— 
marks all the regional cultures. 

One of the productive approaches to the analysis of the South Caspian 
phenomenon could be the delimitation of local cultural areas—not 
within administrative borders, but rather by the frontier lines defined by 
such different parameters like linguistic and toponymic areas, character¬ 
istics of mentality and the peculiarities of local beliefs, etc. 

The Iranian ethnic groups of this region—the Talishis, Gilaks, Ma- 
zandaranis (Tabaris)—are the autochthons of this land. In many aspects 
these very close ethno-cultural entities actually build up the South Cas¬ 
pian tract. For instance, Boris Miller (1926: 5), one of the pioneers in the 
study of the region, writes regarding the Talishis: “For a traveller, who is 
familiar... with Persia, the Talishi land (he means Talishistan, the southern 
part of the present-day Azerbaijan Republic) looks like a Persian Caspian 
province. It is geographically, ethnically and culturally connected... with 
Gilan and Mazandaran”. 

The peoples of the South Caspian shores have preserved multiple ele¬ 
ments dating back to the pre-Islamic cultural heritage. On the marginal 
level—in folk beliefs, religious lore, etc.—the steadfast local substrate 
transformed Islam into shapes extraneous to the religious dogma. 

The spiritual culture of these ethnic groups has not been yet the object 
of multifaceted analysis, despite the existence of numerous works on par¬ 
ticular issues (see the full bibliography in Asatrian/Borjian 2005; Asatrian 
2011). The long-standing pre-Islamic elements, intricately intertwined 
with the Islamic religious thinking, are manifested in the lore, folk beliefs, 
practices and rituals, more vividly revealed particularly during the Nouruz 
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and other festive events. Ritual games in Gilan, involving animals, with 
spectacular sceneries, demonstrate a peculiar aspect of the local culture, 
having become already emblematic of the regional identity: pigeon flying 
contest ( kaftar-bazl ), bulls’ fighting ( varza-jang ), cockfight ( xorus-bazl ), as 
well as Gilani wrestling (kosti glla-mardl), astak, the game of throwing 
nuts into holes in the ground, and, of course, moryane Jang, egg-war, 
which is very popular, primarily among the youth. 

Veneration of trees, dendrolatry, is deeply rooted in the world-outlook 
of the Gilanis, including the Talishis. Some trees have such a high status 
that are considered sacred and called bozorgvar (“eminent”), per (“spir¬ 
itual leader”), or aqa-dar (“lord tree”). Even today, people believe that cut¬ 
ting down the so-called holy trees or breaking their branches are grievous 
acts of sacrilege. Magic procedures connected with the cult of certain 
plants, approached as sacral, are also a common practice among the 
South Caspians as a whole. Some animals and birds enjoy similar rever¬ 
ence and treatment as well, and they feature in many beliefs and supersti¬ 
tions (for most recent publications, see Bosra 2001; idem 2005; idem 2008; 
Bosra/Taheri 2006; and 2007). 

A significant place in the folk Islamic perceptions of the South Caspi¬ 
ans is the cult of the so-called traces of the hooves of Imam ‘Ali’s horse 
(Dundul), known generally as ‘Atl-rlz, lit. “the vestige(s) of ‘Ali”. 1 Inci- 
dently, the Zazas, or Dimills, (see Asatrian 1995), who are mostly the fol¬ 
lowers of an Extreme Shi'a doctrine and live in Central Anatolia (Dersim), 
being the descendants of ancient Dailamites, who emigrated during the 
10-13 centuries to the territories of their present habitat in the Armenian 
Highland—in fact, an old splinter of the South Caspian ethno-linguistic 
and cultural landscape—also reveal zealous devotion towards the alleged 
traces of‘Ali (Hazrati ‘Ali), be they considered his own or his horse’s foot¬ 
prints, or any other object referred to the first Shi'a Imam. A British mili¬ 
tary officer, travelling in the area in the beginning of the 20th century, 
mentions: “Not far from here ( Surb Karapet Armenian monastery in Der¬ 
sim) one passes a high rock split in two, the upper portion of which bears 


1 Talishi riz(a), as the second part of this compound, meaning “trace, vestige” (cf. also 
Kurd, rec “id.”) is one of much discussed lexemes in New Iranian; however, it remains yet 
without a convincing etymology (see the details Biasing 2008). 
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a striking resemblance to a head of a hated Turk cleft in two, and the rock 
on which he stood with it, by a blow from the mighty sword of Hazrati 
‘Ali” (Molynenx-Seel 1914:58). 

The Armenian sacred topography of the same region is also very rich, 
but it is predominantly connected with Surb Sargis (Saint Sergius). Usu¬ 
ally, the worship of inanimate objects as the places of hierophany is wide¬ 
spread, particularly among Shi'ites, both the Twelve Imamis and hetero¬ 
dox, and is connected with the Imams and the progeny of the Prophet 
Mohammad, Ahl al-bayt. 

DEMONESSES, FALLING STARS AND PATRON DEITIES 

Most of the Iranian Talishis (except those living in Shanderman and Ma- 
sule) are Sunnis, followers of the Naqshbanidiyya order. Zaidi Shi'ism was 
widely spread in the 9th and 10th centuries in Gilan, particularly in the re¬ 
gion of Talesh, as well as in Tabaristan (Mazandaran). The Talishis of 
Azerbaijan Republic are mainly Shi'ites, with the exception of some 25 
Sunni populated villages (Asatrian 1998: 9). 

In the Talishi lore, on the level of the so-called folk Islam, Muslim 
saints, prophets, and Qor’anic characters co-exist with local authentic 
pre-Islamic figures. 

Alazhen ( alazen , lit. “the woman al”) is the Talishi version of the 
demoness Al, one of the universal figures, attested in the beliefs of nu¬ 
merous peoples, both Muslim and Christian, all over the Near Eastern re¬ 
gion, and marked with the function of preventing the continuation of 
human race. Beside new-born babies, during the celle (the first forty days 
of birth) period particularly, its influence is also spread over pregnant 
women and women in labour (for details, see Asatrian 2001; Arakelova 
2003). 

The Talishis depict Alazhen as a wild dark woman with red hair, big 
eyes and hanging breasts. She is believed to injure a new mother, frighten 
or hurt a woman, and steel or kill a new-born baby. As protective 
measures against this evil being people use different amulets (alazenlclg) 
(lit. “Alazhen’s ankle bone”) and iron objects (particularly knives or scis¬ 
sors), keeping them under the pillow, or read special prayers ( duvd ). They 
believe, Alazhen likes to swim in rivers, ride horses, sometimes to death, 
make bundles, or tie knots of their manes. The demoness, they say, can be 
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caught and even tamed. According to a legend, once a woman spread tar 
over a horse back, and Alazhen, trying to saddle the horse, stuck to it. One 
can make Alazhen his servant/slave if he can pit the demoness with an 
iron needle or pin (since she cannot touch iron objects) (Cursin 1926:16). 

Alazhen’s husband, Biobon-ghuli ( biyobon-yull , lit. “monster of the de¬ 
sert”), is a huge man, shaggy as a buffalo, and also represents potential 
threat for new mothers and babies (Abilov/Mirzalizade 2011:201). 

An interesting legend was written down by G. Chursin, a Russian eth¬ 
nographer of the beginning of the 20th century (op. cit.: 15). A hunter from 
Gageran village killed a deer and stayed in the forest overnight. He made a 
fire and cooked the fresh deer-meat. Suddenly Alazhen appeared from the 
darkness; she sat down next to the man and started to repeat all his ac¬ 
tions: the man eats the meat and Alazhen takes a piece, he cuts deer-fat 
and she cuts another piece of fat. Then, the hunter takes a burning stick 
and set it close to his leg, the demoness does the same, set her hair afire 
and ran to the forest bellowing with pain. A little bit later she returns with 
a group of relatives. The horrified hunter climbed a tree; the alazhens did 
not notice him. They sat down around the fire, ate the meat, burnt the 
remains and left. Some time later, the hunter died. The place where it 
happened is called Gosuta-col, “a place of the burnt deer”. 

In this particular sujet, Alazhen features as forest-demoness. But, in 
fact, the main function of this character remains the prevention of child¬ 
birth. Among the Al’s multiple versions in Iranian tradition, the Talishi 
Alazhen is the only one, which has obvious features of a forest-demoness. 
Such a “functional development” of this character is probably the result of 
the local mode of life; in some parts of the Talishi land rich with forests, 
hunting is still one of the main activities on which household economy is 
based. 2 The Talishi Alazhen is also unique in having a “husband”: all other 
varieties of the Al are usually “single”. 

Another afflictress of childbirth in the Talishi beliefs is Shasha ( sasa). 
It also appears as a female creature, looking like a woman, but smaller in 
size, like a cat. Shasha is believed to steal up to a baby on the sixth day 
( sasariiz ) or the sixth night (sasasav) after birth, sit down at his head- 


2 Similarly, Siyah-Galesh, the Talishi deity-patron of cattle, initially a “domestic” figure, 
spreads his domain to the whole wild nature in the hunters’ lore (see below). 
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board and start choking him. A group of women is supposed to constantly 
watch the new-born baby during the whole sixth day and night, having 
covered him with a fishnet and, night-time, keeping the light on. Near the 
entrance they usually leave bread and butter in order to distract Shasha’s 
attention from the child, in case the caretakers would fall asleep. 

The time-span including the first six days after the birth of a child is 
called sesle . 3 

At first sight, this demoness seems to represent a dim hypostasis of the 
Al/Talishi Alazhen. 

However, Shasha is most probably an authentic figure; 4 all the more, 
the connection of its name and functional framework with the number of 
six also seems secondary, being the result of the homonymy of the two 
lexemes. 

In the wider context of the South Caspian-Caucasian archaic beliefs, 
the first idea arising in relation to this Talishi demoness is its possible 
connection with the Hurrite goddess of fertility Saoska or Sawoska (rather, 
Sa(w)os, -ka being, most likely, a suffix) (Haas 1994: 345-352; Seidl 2001). 
The latter was believed to patronise inter alia matrimonial relations and, 
naturally, procreation. Such a character, as a result of further demon- 
isation, could be logically transformed into a personage with opposite 
functions, the life-antagonist Shasha. 

However, there seems to be another figure, which seems to have more 
chances to be considered a possible ancestor of the Talishi Shasha. Martin 
Schwartz (2008: 96 ff.), discussing an assumed Old Iranian demoness, af¬ 
flicting pregnant women and new-born children, mentions a Sesenmarg- 
Dew, the “Demoness Sesendeath”, named after her enemy, Sesen—the 
protector deity of childbirth, since her own authentic name could be ta¬ 
booed. 5 


3 It denotes also the 6-days period of severe frost in winter. It is evidently invented by 
analogy with celle, -le being conceived here as a suffix. In the latter, however, the suffix is - 
e, from -ak, as cilia (celle in Talishi) must have come from *cihil-ak. 

4 We can hardly connect it with the home spirit siie, attested in the Lak and Kalhor 
beliefs, or with soe of the Gurans, both going back to OIr.*x sa&ra-pati (see Asatrian 2013: 
ioff.). 

5 Cf.: “Not only may the name indicate that the demoness can bring about “the death 
of Sesen”, but also that she may receive “death through Sesen" (op.cit.: 96). 
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The cult of this god, whose original name can be reconstructed as 
*Sasm, is likely originated from Eteo-Cypriot culture and first attested in 
Ugarit, later penetrated into the Phoenician world, Aramaic culture, etc. 
In Iran, Sesen figures in Parthian theophoric names, and his childbirth 
protecting function is fixed on the Sasanian seal-amulets (Schwartz: ibid.) 

Thus, we can consider two ways of the emergence of Shasha. Preserved 
on a relatively marginal level, in the folklores of some new Iranian peo¬ 
ples, and particularly in specific contact zones, Shasha could appear ei¬ 
ther as a result of the development of Sesen (with the loss of the final syl¬ 
lable and dissimilation of the second sibilant to -s, the initial s- being as¬ 
similated later to -s), 6 or the merging of it with the local Sa(w)os-. 

The above interpretation of the Talishi Shasha might be doubted by 
the argument that the demoness itself could emerge, or be shaped, by the 
personification of the number of six, similar to celle (40-days period), giv¬ 
ing birth to PIr-e Celle, the “Old woman”, personifying winter, and many 
other characters. Yet, in this case a question arises: why, then, celle (cilia) 
escaped demonisation despite its ambivalent interpretations? Being gen¬ 
erally perceived as a fortunate number (cf. Schimmel 1993: 245-253), as a 
calendar key concept, it reflects yet freaks of nature, or, as a postpartum 
period, it is approached as the most vulnerable time for the new mother 
and new-born baby, when the two are considered the least protected from 
evil beings. By all this, celle never appears as a destructive demoness, an 
afflictress of human race. In this context, six is not less “fortunate” than 
forty in the whole Mesopotamian, Judaeo-Christian and Islamic traditions 
and cultures. It is characterised as the “Perfect Number of the Created 
World”, showing equilibrium, harmony and balance; six is a symbol of 
luck, love, health, beauty and chance (Schimmel, op.cit.: 122-126). How 
could it be, then, personified as an ominous evil being, afflicting misfor¬ 
tune and death, killing children and, thus, preventing the procreation of 
human race? 

Another extremely interesting Talishi belief is the perception of the 
fallen stars (comets, meteors), called iblis, as fallen angels expelled from 
paradise. All the authors mentioning this phenomenon (Bajramalibekov 


6 The full version of the name, Sesenmarg, could lose its second part (- marg) very 
early, as soon as the transparency of its correlation with the deity’s name became obscure. 
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1893; Abilov/Mirzalizade 2011:199) unanimously trace this name to Arabic 
ibtls (“devil”), pointing the obvious parallel with the fallen angel. However, 
such an apprehension of a fallen star may be the result of a later interpre¬ 
tation. There should have existed an older Talishi form, denoting a “me¬ 
teor, comet”, with an original name consonant to the Arabic iblis, which 
may have been lost because of the coincidence of the referents of a fallen 
star and a fallen angel in folk imagination. This assumption sounds all the 
more convincing due to easy semantic justification; moreover, it finds 
parallels in some other traditions, for example, among the Yezidis. The 
central character of the Yezidi religion, Malak-Tawus, an incarnation of 
the one god, xwade, and simultaneously having obvious characteristics of 
the fallen angel, is described in a Yezidi legend as a star fallen from 
heaven (Asatrian/Arakelova 2003:23-24). 

If the above hypothesis proves to be correct, the original Talishi form 
of the term for “fallen star” should be reconstructed as * bills (or *billsa), 
with a more or less transparent Iranian etymology: probably from OIran. 
*pati-rauca-ka- (*rauc - “to illuminate”); cf. Kurd, biriisk “lightning”, de¬ 
rived from the same proto-form. A symptomatic fact, pointing to the va¬ 
lidity of this interpretation, could be Brahui (<Baluchi) bills meaning 
namely “a fallen star” (A.V. Rossi, oral information). 

Thus, most probably, the once existed Talishi *bills(a) was trans¬ 
formed—already in the post-Islamic period—to iblis, as a result of the 
homophony of the forms and the overlap of the ideas of the “fallen star” 
with the “fallen angel”. 

Among the peculiarities of the South Caspian cultural syncretism is 
the variety of cattle-breeding patrons. In both parts of the Talishi-inhab- 
ited area—in Iran and Azerbaijan Republic—occur deity-patrons of cattle 
of clearly ancient coinage: Siyah-Galesh ( SLyah-gales ), the “Black shep¬ 
herd”, in Iran (Asatrian 2002), and Siyah Chikho ( Siyah-cixd ), the “(man 
wearing) black mantle” in Azerbaijan Republic (Abilov/Mirzalizade 2011: 
199-200). These both chthonic characters are marked with antagonistic— 
patronising and demonic—features. Being initially the deity-patrons of 
the cattle, related to domestic economy, they logically spread their influ¬ 
ence upon wild nature—through pastures, rivers, forests, wild animals, 
etc. As a result, Siyah-Galesh is believed to patronise hunters as well, and 
Siyah-Chikho became much more universal, and can even act as the deity 
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of fortune in the Talishi lore. It seems, the shaping of these pre-Islamic 
characters and development of their function took place with the widen¬ 
ing of their domains—from domestic economy to everything related to 
and vital for the sphere of cattle-breeding, and then—to the whole wild 
nature: waters, plants and animals. As chthonic creatures, Siyah-Galesh 
and Siyah-Chikho, along with their benign nature, also show demonic 
traits, punishing people, afflicting diseases and even death. There is no 
doubt, of course, that these two manifested once a single figure. 

Quite a different development can be observed when we analyse the 
figure of al-Khidr, who replaced the pre-Islamic deity-pat3rons among the 
northern Talishis, having become, to a certain extent, a pair of Siyah- 
Chikho. It is obvious that with the spread of Islam, there was no alterna¬ 
tive bidder for this role due to al-Khidr's main characteristic—his initial 
connection with water and greenery. His connection with the green col¬ 
our is particularly obvious—al-Khidr sits on a white skin, which immedi¬ 
ately becomes green; he prays, as the lord of the sea, on a green mat over 
the water, etc. (Papazjan 1986: 91). Water itself, al-Khidr's main domain, is 
also identified with green. His name is interpreted by the whole variety of 
colours—from black to brownish and grey, but finally—the colour of lus¬ 
cious green. Thus, no wonder that the local tradition, with the spread of 
monotheistic dominant, handed cattle under the patronage of al-Khidr, 
the master of water and green, and correspondingly—that of rich pas¬ 
tures (see Arakelova 2007). 

In the Talishi religious calendar, during the 10 days from the beginning 
of February (in-between two significant periods of Jole-chile (Jole cyle) 
and Ruke-Chile (Riike cyle), marking, in their turn, the Forty days after the 
festival of cylla Id, the longest night of the year, and the period remaining 
to the Nouruz), Khidir Nabi is going with his stock to a forest, where he is 
covered with snow, and as a result, the warmed earth comes to life and 
revives the deity as well. Indeed, the real symbol of revival, the festival of 
Khidir Nabi, is the most revered event in the Talishi religious calendar, 
when a special dish, called pista (made of wheat, sunflower seeds and 
pumpkin), is prepared (Abilov/Mirzalizade, op. cit.: 197-198). 

Generally, al-Khidr, although not mentioned in the Qur'an directly, 
can with good reason be called a universal figure—both due to his vast 
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domain and multiple spheres of influence, and due to the spread of his 
cult on a huge territory of the Near East. 



Siyah Galesh (Asatrian/Kirakosian 2005) 


In the Caspian-Caucasian region, and even wider—including Anato¬ 
lian area—among numerous peoples neighbouring the Armenians, the 
cult of al-Khidr was shaped under the influence of the above-mentioned 
Armenian saint, Surb Sargis, whose feast is celebrated in the same period. 
The functions of these two personages, and even the details of their feasts, 
are similar in many aspects, what is particularly noticeable in the cult of 
Khidir-Nabi among the Yezidis, Kurds, and the Zazas. 

Since the figure of al-Khidr is sometimes overlapped in folk traditions 
with another character, the Prophet Elija, also connected with the water 
element, the latter is sometimes venerated as the patron of cattle. It re¬ 
sulted in the emergence of a unified figure among the Kurds and Ye¬ 
zidis—Khird-Ilyas, Khird-Aylas, or Khidirnabi-Khrdilyas (Asatrian/Arake¬ 
lova 2004: 270-272). 

In the Talishi beliefs, the same function is sometimed given to Musa 
(Moses). A legend says that God, upon Musa’s request, created a dog to 
protect flocks from wolves (Asatrian/Kirakosian 2005: 15-16), and in an¬ 
other legend, Musa figures as the shepherd of the Prophet Isma’il (Abi- 
lov/Mirzalizade, op.cit.: 198). This is most probably the result of the com¬ 
mon Qur’anic biography, al-Khidr being identified either with the servant 
of Allah, whom Musa met in his trip in search of immortality, or with 
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Musa’s servant, accompanying him in this trip (Qur’an 18, 59-82). Various 
interpretations of this Qur’anic passage, found in different traditions, 
connect both characters with the idea of immortality—with the power 
over the time. 

In fact, the connection of al-Khidr with the idea of eternal life should 
be definitely traced back to his connection with water elements in gen¬ 
eral. Water as the source of life, as the symbol of rebirth and renewal, able 
of annihilate the past practically to the beginning of cosmogony, some¬ 
times itself being approached as the beginning of cosmogony—an envi¬ 
ronment, preserving the primordial seed—can naturally endow al-Khidr 
with the power over time, making him responsible for birth, growth, cy¬ 
clic time, etc. At the same time, similarly to earth, water—like any uncon¬ 
trolled element, both giving birth and destroying, attracting and fright¬ 
ening—creates ambivalent figures. This ambivalence, not typical of the 
Islamic characters, reminds the authentic ambivalent nature of chthonic 
pre-Islamic figures, either replaced by the formers or coexisting with them 
in the regional beliefs and lore. 
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